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I. 
MORAL TRAINING IN Seo pe SsCHOOUS 


Address to Teachers in General Teachers’ Meeting, September, 1885. 


THE strongest and most damaging charge made against the Public Schools, 
provided only it be true, is the charge that they provide for youth no adequate 
instruction and guidance in morals. Bishop Huntington, of the Central Epis- 
copal diocese of New York, declares that ‘‘An enterprising city in the State of 
New Yyrk has been startled by the discovery that i's children of both sexes, in 


= great numbers, are growing up with little knowledge of moral obligation, little 
. reverence for right as the opposite of wrong, little respect for law, little disci- 


pline of the conscience, the affections, and fhe will ; and so, with much weak- 
ness of character and with all the perils—personal, domestic, and social—that 
belong to that condition.” Ile declares, further, that the School Board of the 
same enterprising city ‘‘ has announced its apprehension that these schools are 
bringing up a generation of boys and girls less concerned about virtue than 
about knowledge, not as good as they are sharp, not as pure, truthful, and tem- 
perate as they are smart, rather knowing than wise, and quickwitted than trust- 
worthy.” Throughout his article the good Bishop constantly assumes that this 
enterprising city in the State of New York is a typical city. In fact, he asserts 
that, ‘‘ taking the country through, north and south, east and west, in those 
classes which supply the pupils [of the public schools] anything like such ade- 
quate [moral] instruction and guidance is notoriously and deplorably want- 
ing.”t Nor is Bishop Huntington alone in holding these’views. He is sup- 
ported by a considerable number of persons of like opinion. Moreover, those 
who take this view generally hold, likewise, that a process of moral deteriora- 
tion has been going on in American society for a long time, and that the situation 
has become almost desperate. 


The assertion that morals have deteriorated since the early days of the Re- 
public is one to which no educator can be indifferent. It is also an assertion 
that no man of sense and experience, be he optimist or pessimist, will try to 
dispose of out of hand. Since the year 1789 our territory, population, business, 
wealth, politics, education, literature, and moral activities have grown to pro- 
digious proportions. Moreover, the moral type is less severe, less aggressive, 
less narrow and sectarian ; which is a negative way of saying that it is more tol- 
erant, more sympathetic, more kindly. Certainly there has been a moral 
change ; isit a change for the worse? Is there less morality than there was ten 
or seven decades ago? When the whole life of a people is changing, and moral 
and religious types are undergoing transformation, nothing is more difficult than 
to get the scale and measure requisite for any question that involves the com- 
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parison of different periods. I shall not, therefore, attempt to answer whether 
we have or have not deteriorated morally, but shall offer two or three remarks 
that bear on the question. 


It has always been the fashion to glorify the past—to indulge in severe denun- 
ciation of the present, and in gloomy prophecy of the future. To the Greeks 
of Homer’s day, the heroes of THE ILIAD stood for mortal perfection ; but the 
veteran Nestor who ‘‘ had seen two generations of men that grew up and lived 
with him on Sandy Pylos passaway,” and who-now ruled the third, already 
mourned the decline of the ancient prowess, and told the Greek chieftains at 
windy Troy that he had seen braver men than they, such men as he should 
never see again. We Americans never tire of praising the patriotism, the pub- 
lic spirit, and the private virtues of Revolutionary days; but one-half the people 
of some of the States were Royalists, and a large number of the rest exhibited a 
narrowness, a Selfishness, and a cupidity that the records of the time, public and 
private, exhibit in a strong light. There wasa good deal of ‘‘ Adams” in John 
Adams; but the acidity of his temper and the incisiveness of his pen do not 
disqualify him as a witness to the demoralization of the times. Those who 
wish to see what he has to say are referred to his letters. 


Those who assert a moral deterioration lay great stress on the facts revealed 
along the line where morals come in contact with business; cheating, overreach- 
ing, frauds, embezzlements, defalcations. Dishonesty in business and weakness 
in fiduciary relations are among the grievous sins of our time ; but it is not cer- 
tain that these facts, when we consider the enormously larger scale of things as 
compared with former times, prove moral deterioration. It can be proved by 
figures that the ratio of defalcations to the receipts and disbursements, in the 
National service, the last twenty years, is almost nothing compared with the 
same ratio in the days of the Fathers. There has been much outcry against the 
prodigal manner in which Congress has voted the public lands to railroad cor- 
porations ; but no land scandal of recent years equals, or begins to equal, the 
Yazoo frauds in Georgia, in 1795, in which it was proved that every member of 
both the State Senate and House of Representatives who voted for the land act 
was bribed, with one solitary exception. No act of legislation in our history has 
been moreeulogized than the great Ordianance of 1787; butit has been made clear 
the last few years that this ordinance, or rather the clause prohibiting slavery in 
the Northwest Territory, was part and parcel of a huge ‘‘land job” in which, to 
quote the words of the man who engineered the combinations, ‘‘many of the 
foremost characters of America were concerned.” Once more, it is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that we live in an age pre-eminently commercial and 
money-making. In subduing nature, in creating wealth, in augmenting the 
comforts that wealth buys, and in accumulating enormous fortunes, the great 
prizes of the time are won. ‘The material elements of prosperity advance with 
gigantic strides. Now, the enormous centralization of capital required in cur- 
rent business brings to those who handle it enormous opportunities and enor- 
mous temptations. Success in our great manufacturing, mercantile, transporta- 
tion, insurance, and banking interests demands the ascendency in places of im- 
mense power and trust of single intellects and single wills. Business cannot 
be made a mere machine. You must fasten the farther end of your chain of 
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checks and balances toa man’s judgment and conscience. A bank cashier or 
teller, in the slang of ‘‘the street,” ‘‘drops” a hundred thousand or a million 
dollars in stocks or in wheat ; a defalcation in the bank is discovered, and the 
directors are severely denounced for neglecting their trust. But we should 
remember that these directors are absorbed in other matters; that they can 
give only a small part of their time to the bank; and that this fact, as well as the 
conditions of business, compel them to trust to one man, or to two or three 
men, power that may be abused. 


But we need not consider our supposed moral decay at more length. Nor 
need we make a direct answer to the question, Do the public schools come 
short as moral educators? However these questions may be answered, our 
morals, public and private, are such as to cause anxiety, if not alarm, and they 
call loudly to all who can contribute to their improvement. I am one of those 
who believe that the public schools should bear an important part in the work 
of moral education ; an important part of the work, but not the whole work. 
Homes, churches, Sunday Schools, moral associations, politics, and business, 
are moral educators, and any attempt to throw the work these should do on the 
schools is fallacious in theory, and will be disappointing in practice. We now 
see a determined effort being made to overload the schools with work that 
belongs to other agencies; this I shall resist to the utmost, but, neverthe- 
‘less, assign to the schools a most important function as moral educators. How 
they must perform it, it shall now be my aim to state. First, however, let 
me say with all distinctness and emphasis, that the schools cannot perform 
it at all, save as they shall pay heed to well known facts and principles. 
Moral training is conditioned upon mental laws, and the most damaging criti- 
cism that can be made on the moral training of schools is that they do not pay 
due heed to these laws. In all that I say, I Zope to keep constantly in 
mind the established principles and methods of educational science. 


I. The child’s earliest moral tuition is an unconscious tuition ; it comes 
from contact with nature and with human kind. Home and society are train- 
ing the child morally from the hour that he begins to breathe, calling out and 
repressing impulses, passions, emotions, choices, and volitions, ad infinitum ; 
and the school trains in the same way with mighty power from the moment 
that the child enters the school yard gate. I particularize four springs from 
which this great stream of influence flows. 

I. The unconscious tuition that comes from the pupils. Says Emerson : 
‘‘You send your boy to the schoolmaster, but ’tis the schoolboys who educate 
him.” A school is a society or economy, and each member not only acts upon 
all the others, but is acted upon by them and by the society itself, considered as 
aunit ora solidarity. In these associations, pity, kindliness, moral indignation, 
sympathy, admiration, choice, volition, and other qualities are called out 
and strengthened. Not only so, but children learn to appreciate and to 
respect, at least to some degree, the rights, interests, and feelings of their 
fellow pupils. It has been observed that the only child is often exacting, 
arrogant, and self-willed ; the reasons or causes being two in number, parental 
indulgence and Jack of that discipline which comes from constant association 
with other children. What is more, there is no more selfish creature, 
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no crueller tyrant, no greater egotist in the world, than a baby. How im- 
portunate are its demands! how incessant its cries for personal atten- 
tion! And these demands and cries must be heeded and satisfied, no matter if 
the price be a mother’s comfort, health, and even life.’ True, it is the voice of 
the child’s spontaneous nature that speaks—a nature given for the wisest of 
reasons ; but one great end of moral training is to control, curb, and guide the 
child’s egotistic impulses until patience, forbearance, sympathy, and self-sacri- 
fice have been developed. Here it is that the school comes in as an educator ; 
for in a larger sense than Bacon meant it, ‘‘children are a kind of discipline of 
humanity.” Moreover, the American free-school is the most democratic of 
American institutions ; differences of race and rank: disappear in the school- 
room and on the play-ground, se that the school is an invaluable agent in poli- 
tics as well as in morals. 


2. The unconscious tuition that comes from the teacher. This is a well- 
worn topic, and need not be elaborated. 


3. The unconscious tuition that comes from the government of the school. 
Already have I spoken of the child’s native selfishness, and of his great 
need of effective tuition, touching the rights, interests, and feelings of others. 
In school, the pupil learns that he is only one among many. Moreover, he 
acquires the spirit of obedience and submission to authority; he learns the 
value of punctuality and thoroughness, the meaning of law, and the uses and 
powers of a governor. Rules requiring that such and such things shall be 
done—rules requiring that such and such things shall not be done—trules 
requiring that things shall be done in such and such a way—trules requiring. 
decision, promptness, and despatch,—such rules as these, kept within nature 
and reason, are invaluable in their tendency and effect. ’Tis much for a 
child to learn that he cannot always have his own sweet will. <A teacher’s law 
requiring all pupils to be in their places at five minutes before nine o’clock-or 
to give a good and sufficient reason for the failure, may teach the whole com- 
munity a needed lesson in punctuality. 


. 4. The ordinary school work—the assignment, preparation, and recitation 
of lessons—carries with it a strong moral element. Spelling lessons and © 
arithmetical problems are not directly related to virtue; but no child can 
master the lessons or solve the problems without getting an excellent dis- 
cipline of the will. Confinement and restraint have much to do in creating 
character. This theught has been well expressed by Dr. G. Stanley Hall in 
these words: ‘‘Only great, concentrated, and prolonged efforts in one 
direction really train the mind, because only they train the will beneath it. 
Many little, heterogenous efforts of different sorts, as some one has said in 
substance, leave the mind like a piece of well-used blotting-paper, and the 
will like a rubber band stretched to flaccidity around one after another bundle 
of objects too large for it to clasp into unity. By staking the horse or cow 
out in the spring-time till he gnaws his small allotted circle of grass to the 
ground, and not by roving and cropping at will, can he be taught that the 
sweetest joint is nearest the root;—these are convenient symbols of will- 
culture in the intel'’ectual field.” 
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It should be added that, in eur time, the training of the wills of children 
receives only too little attention. It may well be doubted whether we Ameri- 
cans properly appreciate the value of that mental and moral discipline which 
comes from subordination to authority. A correspondent of an American 
journal finds that the German militarism is not an unmixed evil. ‘‘Com- 
pare,” he says, ‘‘for instance, a dirty, clumsy, stupid peasant lad with a soldier 
a year or two older, and mark the difference. I do not say that garrison life 
can make the short tall, or the heavy-witted bright, but physically it teaches 
them cleanliness, order, and the use of their limbs ; and morally it lifts them 
out of the primitive ruts, gives them a wider mental] horizon.” 


I am well aware that some people object to the public schools because of the 
unconscious tuition that pupils receive in them. The argument runsthus: A 
multitude of children of all sorts and ranks are brought together, —the virtuous 
and the vicious, the refined and the coarse; there is much rudeness of manners, 
violence of temper, vulgarity of language, and impurity of thought; children of 
gentle breeding learn many things that they had better not know. It 
cannot be denied that there is some force in this reasoning. A public school is 
not exactly a parlor car. However, the variety of children in the schools is not 
so great as the variety of peoplein the world. Solitary tuition at home does 
not bring immunity from vice; in fact, it is attended by some vices peculiar to 
itself. . Private schools fill a place in society and I make no attack upon them; 
but I have observed three facts that are worth stating: (1.) That pupils who 
fall out of the public schools for moral reasons—as because they are disobedient 
and rebellious—are quite apt to reappear in private schools. (2.) That pupils 
in private schools have a greater sense of independence and self-importance, 
showing that they do not always receive the needed discipline that comes from 
submission to tutors and governors. (3.) That these pupils are less constantly 
employed, and consequently have more time for mischief, for mental vacancy, 
and for unprofitable employment of the imagination. andor compels me 
to say that its unconscious tuition is not all good; but, on the whole, 
the moral regime of a well managed public school is a most salutary dis- 
cipline. Lord Wellington, after gazing long at the boys at their sports on the 
play ground of Eton College, said, ‘‘ That is where Waterloos are won.” He 
meant that the regime of a great public school like Eton develops the hardi- 
hood, the courage, the persistence, the strength, the staying power, that win 
great battles. 


Mr. Quick holds that the moral atmosphere of a large school is by far more 
wholesome than the moral atmosphere of a small one. He argues that ‘* the 
system and the traditions of a great school are very powerful, and almost com- 
pel a boy to aim at the established standard of excellence, whereas the boy 
at home has no such standard before him, and the boy at the small school may 
possibly have one which is worse than none at all.” He quotes De Quincey to 
the effect that no discipline will better aid in the development of the masculine 
energies of the character, when boys are at the age of nine or ten, ‘‘than 
the bracing intercourse of a’great English classical school. Even the selfish 
are there forced into accommodating themselves to a public standard of 
generosity, and the effeminate into conforming to a rule of manliness. 
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There is not in the universe such an Aeropagus of fair play and abhorence of 
all crooked ways as an English mob, or one of the time-honored English 
‘foundation’ schools.” It is indeed true that the schools which Quick and De 
Quincey have before their minds, are something quite different from our 
great public schools ; but the principle is the same in both cases. Mr. Hope, 
whom Quick also quotes, reaches the same conclusion, arguing from the 
nature of the case. ‘*‘ A sehool of from twenty to one hundred boys is 
too large to be altogether under the influence of one man, and too small for 
the development of a healthy condition of public opinion among the boys 
themselves. In a community of fifty boys, there will always be found so 
many bad ones who will be likely to carry things their own way. Vice is 
more unblushing in small societies than in large ones. Fifty boys will be more 
easily leavened by the wickedness of five, than five hundred by that of fifty. 
The moral tone of a middle-sized school will = 
peenthely liable to be at the mercy of a set of bold and bad boys.” 
Experience proves that there is a solidity, a strength, and a perma- 
nence of moral sentiment in large schools, that we do not find in small schools. 
The large school does not respond so readily to the wickedness of the pupil 
inside, or to the interference of the patron outside. A long train of cars 
runs much more steadily than a short train. Moreover, this very strength and 
permanence of sentiment and disipline is an invaluable moral authority. 


II. Direct, conscious moral teaching must begin withconcrete lessons. What 
is more, such must be the lessons, in great degree, from first to last. The young 
pupil has small power, rather no power, of formal abstract thought, while he 
readily responds to objective facts and examples that come within his range. 
Maxims and precepts are important, in their place ; but they do net appeal to 
the boy or girl like deeds or persons. Moreover, in youth the feelings and the 
imagination are active ; the judgment and conscience develop later. The bear- 
ing of these facts on moral education is all-important. 


‘*Young children,” says Pestalozzi, ‘‘ cannot be governed by appeals te 


conscience, because it is not yet developed.” Says Rousseau, ‘‘ You might 
as well expect children to be ten feet high as to have judgment in their tenth 
year.” . Says another writer whose name I have lost: ‘‘I admire the good taste 
of those medical gentlemen who, where it is necessary to administer quinine, 
neatly inclose it in wafers or capsules. They secure for the patient all the 
strengthening, beneficial effects without any of the bitter accompaniments. 
From this we teachers may gain a valuable hint. When a moral lesson is to 
be given, wrap it up in the form ofa story or tale, and then it may be sent 
home with wonderful force.” Bain declares that stories of great and noble 
deeds have fired more youthful hearts with enthusiasm than sermons have. 
‘*To hear about good men,” says Richter, ‘‘is equivalent to living among them. 
For children there is absolutely no other morality than example, either seen or 
narrated.”’ Horace Mann says: ‘‘Let a child read and understand such stories 
as the friendship of Damon and Pythias, the integrity of Aristides, the fidelity 
of Regulus, the purity of Washington, the invincible perseverance of Franklin, 
and he will think differently, and act differently all the days of his life.” 


Herbert Spencer puts the thought thus: ‘‘Whatever moral benefit can 
be effected by education must be effected by an education which is eo- 
tional, rather than perceptive. If in place of making a child wxderstand 





1 Quick’s ‘‘ Essays on Educational Reformers,” pp. 72, 288. Cincinnati, 1874. 
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that this thing is »zgf¢ and the other wromg, you make it feel that they 
are so; if you make virtue /oved and vice /oathed; if you arouse a neble 
destve and make torpid an inferior one; if you bring into life a previously dor- 
mant seztzment ; if you cause a sympathetic zwzpulse to get the better of one 
that is selfish ; if, in short, you produce a state of mind to which proper beha- 
vior is natural, spontaneous, instinctive, you do some good. But no drilling 
in catechisms, no teaching of moral codes can effect this ; only by repeatedly 
awakening the appropriate emotions can character be changed. Mere ideas. 
received by the intellect, meeting no response from within, having no roots 
there, are quite inoperative upon conduct, and are quickly forgotten upon enter- 
ing into life.” 

Moral instruction is never so impressive and lasting in its effects, as when 
put in concrete forms. Dogmas and precepts, after all, are only things, and 
they do not take hold of the understanding and the imagination like personal 
acts. Another writer has lately said : 


‘*If to teach morality is to inspire a moral enthusiasm, as just hinted, then 
plainly it is best taught by the best illustrations of high moral purpose. We 
are then to select examples of this nature, and, having. absorbed their spirit 
ourselves, teach them to our pupils in a glow. Instances of devotion like that 
ef the Dutch boy who lay all night on the dyke keeping at bay the North 
Sea ; of John Maynard, the pilot of Lake Erie, who stood at his wheel amid 
fire and smoke and saved the lives of all the ship’s company,—of all but his. 
own, poor fellow; of Grace Darling, a Florence Nightingale, an Abraham 
Davenport ; of the negro who saved St. Michael’s in Charlestown ; of many 
a railroad engineer, of many a fireman; of many a heroic death for country 
and principle; of a mother’ devotion, a father’s sacrifice, a son’s piety,— 
these, and instances like these, should be eagerly sought and earnestly taught. 
Especially are we to welcome examples of this kind when clothed in lofty or 
rhythmic language, or set to,worthy music.” 


How powerful is the effect of such examples.as these upon the intellect, the 
feelings, and the will, every teacher knows from his own experience. I 
remember how, twenty-five years ago, President Garfield thrilled a whole 
chapel-full of students, at Hiram, by reading from Cowdery’s ‘‘ Mora} 
Lessons” the simple story of Stewart Holland, the cabin boy of the steamer 
** Arctic,” who was placed at the gun to fire the signals after the steamer had 
been struck, and was now rapidly sinking, and who sank with the ship. 

III. Concrete lessons, however, will not do the perfect work of moral 
training. The most important maxims of morals and manners should be 
formally inculcated. ‘‘Inculcated” is from zzcwulcare, to ‘* tread on,” from 
tn and calcare (from calx the heel) ; it means to impress by frequent admo. 
nition, to teach and to enforce by frequent repetition, to urge on the mind. 
The etymology of the word shows the thoroughness of the work intended. 
However, it will not be wise for the teacher to become a lecturer on these 
subjects. Moral homilies will not greatly impress the younger pupils at first, 
or they will soon be forgotten ; while the older ones, especially the boys, are 
always restive in school under what they call ‘‘ preaching.” Moral precepts 
are always most impressive and most fruitful when brought in without 
reference to a fixed programme, and when the time is ripe for them. It is 
well to call special attention to a theme when the minds of particular pupils, 
or of the school generally, are in an impressible state. Bishop Huntington 
calls for the admission into the schools of Whately’s ‘‘Ethics.’? Were this 
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step taken, the Bishop would be disappointed in the results. While I am 
convinced that room should be found for formal moral instruction in 
lower grade schools, I do not at all believe that it should be filled with a text- 
book of scientific morality. Still a small school manual comprising the best 
moral lessons of all countries and ages is a desideratum. In the absence of 
such a manual, the teacher who reads widely can readily compile one for 
herself. However, after all, the great reliance must be the school, the 
teacher as a person, and the concrete lessons. Here I am particular to speak 
with decision because in many quarters there is a tendency to overestimate the 
power and value of abstract, formal moral teaching. An able journal says: 


** One of the oddest and most persistent delusions of our time is, that the 
moral training of the young is done or can be done mainly through books and 
sermons, or, in other words, through direct addresses to the understanding, 
What makes this delusion all the odder is, that everybody knows it to be a de- 
lusion by his own experience. Everybody knows in his own case that nothing. 
apart from hereditary influences, has had so large a part in the formation of 
his character as the associations and examples of his youth, and, above all, as 
the career of those, both in public and private, whom he was taught to 
admire by seeing his parents and employers and neighbors honoring them. 
This is so true that one can tell almost with certainty what kind of men any 
given generation will produce by seeing the kind of men it was taught to 
applaud and imitate in its childhood.” 1 


The last thought is worth repeating, ‘‘ One can tell almost with certainty 
what kind of men any given generation will produce by seeing the kind of 
men it was taught to applaud and imitate in its childhood.” If you will tell 
me the kind of people who are, in word or in deed, commended to the admira- 
tion of children by the admiration of their parents and neighbors, I can tell 
you much more about their future lives and characters than I can when you 
tell me the titles of the Sunday school books that they read. But this is com- 
ing back to the old subject—association and example... Before taking leave of 
the present topic—formal moral teaching—I must say that some things which 
many excellent people consider essential to a full and complete morality 
cannot be taught in public schools. Two generations ago, in some parts of 
the country, the catechism was a school text-book. That is now impossible. 
So are some other things impossible that were common then. The reason of 
this impossibility is the changed.temper of the public mind. At the same time, 
all sound and effective moral teaching must recognize. the great truths of 
universal religion. 


While I have constantly sought so to discuss the three great facts—uncon- 
scious moral tuition, concrete lessons, and formal didactic teaching—as to 
make apparent the practical applications, it will still be well to state some 
points more in detail. 


I. The teacher must look constantly to the moral tone of the school. Is that 
tone low, selfish, and rebellious, or is it high-minded, generous, and loyal? 
School opinion is one of the most powerful forces that play upon the child. More- 
over, a healthy opinion is the teacher’s best friend, a vicious opinion her worst 
enemy. . Besides, her own character and discipline are powerful in creating 
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this opinion. No teacher can eliminate all the bad elements from an average 
school ; but the teacher who cannot eliminate many of them, and subordinate 
the rest to the good elements, is wanting either in that moral insight or that 
force of character which is essential to good school-keeping. Accordingly, 
the teacher must daily have her finger upon the moral pulse of the school. 


Mr. Quick states the common opinion of those competent to judge when he 
says, ‘‘Each boy is more influenced [as a rule] by his companions than by his 
master.” More than this, he believes that in many, perhaps in most schools, 
one or two boys affect the tone of the whole body more than any master. 
It may be making the number too small to say ‘‘one or two boys,” but every 
teacher of observation knows that the influence of a small number of strong 
characters in a school is all-powerful, whether for good or for evil. Moreover, 
the bad boys are very often the strong characters. What I mean is, that they 
are very apt to have qualities that give them influence and make them natural 
leaders. It is an obvious inference from this all-important fact, that the 
teacher should search out these strong characters in the school, and then, 
unconsciously of course, work upon and through them. An average school 
may be divided into three classes : A small number of decided characters who 
lead the school in behavior and morals ; a larger number of pupils who are too 
strong to be materially influenced for evil, but not strong enough to be leaders, 
and who may be depended upon for good conduct under any ordinary circum- 
stances ; a still larger number who are easily led, and who respond with great 
alacrity to the influence of the first class. To quote Mr. Quick once more: ‘*When 
the leading boys are virtually young men, these may be made a medium through 
which the mind of the master may act upon the whole school. They can 
enter into the thoughts, feelings, and aims of the master on the one hand, and 
they know what is said among the boys on the other. He must, therefore, 
know the elder boys intimately, and they must know him. This consumma- 
tion, however, will not be arrived at without great toil and self-denial on the 
part of the master. . . . But the master who feels how all important is 
the fone of the school, will not grudge any pains to influence those on whom it 
chiefly depends.’’1 


2. Government and discipline is a topic closely related to the one just con- 
sidered. The best training that a child can receive in fairness and justice is to 
see fairness and justice daily exemplified by his teachers and governors. On 
the other hand, a badly governed school—a school that is marked by disorder, 
disobedience, tyranny, or injustice—is a daily education in serious vices. 


3. Due attention should be paid to punishments and penalties. Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, discussing moral education, points out that nature’s punishments 
are the uzavoidable consequences of the deeds which they follow. They are 
nothing more than the zzevitable reactions entailed by the child’s actions ; 
that is, the penalty is not only inevitable, but flows from the antecedent act as 
effect from cause.2 Mr. Spencer justly argues that moral penalties should also 
flow naturally and certainly from the child’s own acts. If Jane leaves the floor 





xt ‘Educational Reformers,” pp. 289, 290. 
2 See his Essay on Moral Education in ‘‘Education, Intellectual,” etc. 
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‘littered up”’ with her toys, the proper punishment is to deny her the gratifi- 
cation of her play-box when next she asks for it. If Constance is not ready 
for the daily walk when the time comes, she must stay at home until she has 
learned forethought. If Charles carelessly breaks or loses his knife, he must 
go without a knife until abstinence has taught him carefulness. In this way 
punishment is assimilated to the offense; it is bound to it by the law of cause 
and effect; and the idea is inculcated that there is a moral order. Of course, 
in the early stages of such discipline the connection of cause and effect must be 
carefully explained. Moreover, explaining the connection of moral ante- 
cedent and consequent is an essential part of formal moral education. Mr. 
Currie well insists that pointing out the relation of moral cause and moral 
effect; explaining that such and such results naturally flow from such and 
such causes, is a most important feature of moral instruction.1 In formal 
moral instruction, nothing can well be more important than to insist upon the 
law, Whatsoever a man soweth, that shail he also reap. 


4. Touching studies, it may be said that moral elements exists where few 
respect their presence. For example, what a field is opened up by President 
Eliot in this paragraph : : 


‘* Another very important habit which it is the duty of the teacher to in- 
culcate, is the habit of exictness or truthfulness of thought and speech. A 
great step has been made in this direction when a child has been taught that 
it is a hard thing to get at a fact. to prove a preposition, or to establish a 
truth. Very few adults have any idea how hard this process is in history, 
language, philosophy, esthetics, natural science, or indeed any department of 
knowledge. It is a natural tendency in children and all uninstructed persons 
to aceept unattested facts and unproved conclusions which happen to fall in 
with their preconceived notions or prejudices. This tendency it is the duty of 
the teacher to combat at every turn, and with it the similar tendency to gener- 
alize hastily from a few instances. All practice in exact observation and 
exact description cultivates truthfulness, and this practice it should be the care 
of the conscientious teacher to provide. It is all-important that the teacher 
set an example of truthfulness. If he pretend to a knowledge which he does 
not possess, if he hesitate to avow on occasion his ignorance or his need of 
further study, if he be loose and slipshod in his own statments and descrip: 
tiens, he must not expect to succeed in teaching the children who are exposed 
to his influence to be truthful. Perfect candor is an indispensable quality in 
a teacher. Children are very quick to detect any lack of this virtue in their 
instructors and governors ; indeed, like all inexperienced persons, they are 
prone to attribute deceitful conduct to honest people.” 


Conscientious accuracy in the teacher is a strong moral force, while slip. 
shod mental habits and indifference to truth tend to lower the tone of the 
Scholars and of the school. For instance, if the teacher is indifferent, care- 
less, or reckless in teaching what took place in Congress or on a battlefield 
one hundred years ago, how can she blame the pupil for untruthfulness in re 
lating what took place on the play-greund yesterday? One of the public 
journals thus touches the play-ground. The suggestions are important, but I 
fear hard to follow: 

‘* There is no other time in all the day when competent guidance can do so 


much te make boys manly and girls womanly as when they are at their 
games. It is not enough to leave the play ground to the janitor or some 


t ‘‘Common School Education,” p. 17; Cincinnati, 1884. 
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inferior authority ; it is the place where the principal teacher and nearly all 
others are needed,—not to direct the games, or to meddle in any way with 
the sports, but to be ready with a cheery voice and an easy grace to suggest to 
any one about to engage in anything improper that he has forgotten himself. 
Ruffianism will soon disappear, timid children will soon learn to assert them- 
selves, and an esprit de corps of the playground can soon be formed which will 
have a wonderful influence on the character as well as the actions of the 
pupils.” 

5. Numerous practical remarks are suggested by the title, ‘‘ Concrete 
Lessons.” I have time for only two or three. 


The school readers contain a good deal of valuable material of this kind 
that the wise teacher will use for another purpose than simply to teach reading. 
It is because the Reader contains such material put in impressive and noble liter- 
ary forms, that it isso much more efficacious in forming character than any other 
book in the school reom. In fact, the Reader is the character-making book. 
But the teacher who knows her opportunity will be on the watch for such les- 
sons,—personal incidents, touching poems, lofty character expressed in simple 
deeds. Teachers who are not blessed with good memories and with fertility of 
resource, will find it to their advantage to scrap-book such material as comes 
in their way. 

The choice of matter should have respect to two criteria. (1.) Moral les- 
sons should touch all points involved in moral character. They should appeal 
to pity, to moral indignation, to reverence, to the sense of honor, to the sense 
of right, to patriotism, and to much more besides. Particular pains should be 
taken to create a high ideal of integrity and honor. Some teachers and preach- 
ers make this mistake—they work too much in the line of the sympathies, for- 
getting that lively feelings may go with dishonesty and disregard of truth. (2.) 
The examples chosen should be such as children will most readily understand. 
Manners and customs change; civilization takes on new forms ; and although 
a real touch of nature proves the whole world kin, we nevertheless best under- 
stand what comes nearest to our own experience. _A dozen years ago, Prof. 
Seeley, author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” urged the English clergy to ‘‘draw largely 
upon English history and biography for illustrations of their moral teaching.” 
He even endorsed Carlyle’s dictum, ‘‘Every nation’s true Bible is its history.” 
After speaking of the enormous gap or break in the gradations of our feelings 
involved in the effort to appreciate and admire the remote and the unlike, 
Prof. Seeley says: 


‘*From our family affections and admirations we ought not to pass abruptly 
to the largest and most comprehensive admirations. Cosmopolitanism, said 
Coleridge, is not possible but by antecedence of patriotism. And patriotism 
is only another name for the worship of relics. We should begin by admiring 
all the virtue which is near us in time and space. We should contemplate all 
the greatness which appears in our neighborhood, until as in natural course it 
will, the very land which has been the stage of it acquires sacredness, From 
this we should pass regularly backward through time, adding our great fellow- 
countrymen ofa past age to those of the present ; then we should pass to other 
countries and times, rising to those names which are highest of all, but remote, 
through those which are less high but near to us. We should form, as it were, 
a National calendar, consecrate our ancestors,—keep their images near to us, — 
and so reap the inestimable advantage of living always coram Lepidis.”’1 





rt ‘Roman Imperialism,” etc., pp. 279--280. Boston, 1871. 
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Peter Cooper is not as picturesque or poetic a character, perhaps, as one or 
**Plutarch’s Men,” say Timoleon or Philopcemen, but as a lesson for American — 
children he is worth more than both of them. The American child can under- 
stand such a career as President Garfield’s far better than a Roman Consul’s or 
a Hebrew Judge’s. Withal, our civilization is industrial and commercial; the 
talents of the country are more and more drawn into the widening circles of 
business, and current moral training should bear strongly upon commercial 
ethics, or rather upon morality in business. The list of great merchants and 
manufacturers should furnish some of the examples chosen, as well as the list of 
great soldiers and statesmen. ‘The life of Peter Cooper, for example, teaches 
three noble lessons: First, great success in business ; secondly, the highest in- 
tegrity ; thirdly, the noblest benevolence. It was the union of these three 
facts in Mr. Cooper’s life, conjoined with certain simple and kindly traits of 
personal character, and his great age, that led the American people, almost 
literally, to uncover their heads the day that he was buried. 


6. In handling cases of discipline, the teacher sits as a judge ; her function 
is to bring the conduct of the child into relation to law, either the regulations 
of the school or moral principles. Her best opportunity to make known 
the law is when it has been broken. She owes it to the pupil and to the 
school to point out clearly and unmistakably what principle or precept has been 
violated. Some necessary moral distinctions must be fully explained at such 
times, for example, the difference between truthfulness and tale-bearing. 


7. Constant attention must be paid to the child’s age and mental develop- 
ment. The language used in setting forth my thoughts perhaps conveys 
the idea that they are equally practical in all schools and with scholars of 
allages ; but such is not the case. With young children, we must rely wholly 
upon unconscious tuition and concrete lessons ; with older pupils, we must alse 
use precept and argument. 


8. <A keen sense of moral perspective is essential to the wise conduct of 
moral culture. Moral delinquencies are of very different kinds and degrees. 
Some of them trench upon the border of expediency, and are rated as faults, 
defects, foibles ; others reach the very highest degree of moral turpitude, and 
are rated as crimes. This scale should never be forgotten in dealing with 
moral questions. Then every teacher has some rules that do not involve 
morality at all; they are rules of expediency, and are made necessary by schoel 
conditions. To handle faults of this kind as though they were grave moral 
delinquencies, is a great wrong to the child, and tends to sap the basis of all 
government and discipline. To punish a boy for talking in ‘‘the line,” for 
pulling off another boy’s cap, for throwing a snowball, in a way that will lead 
him to think that his offense is equally flagitious with unfaithfulness, lying, or 
personal impurity, is an offense that cannot be atoned for. Here it may be 
said that truth, reality, genuineness, is the basis of character, and that no 
pains should be spared to its development. 


Teachers are liable to fall into two opposite errors. One is unduly to mag- 
nify, the ether unduly to belittle their office. Perhaps the second is the com- 
moner fault. Let us not suppose that we have finished our work when we 
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have taught some lessons in reading, geography, and arithmetic. Our work 
is formative and creative ; and the teacher who is content with bare text- 
book lessons, throws away her scepter and steps down from her throne. Xen- 
ophon tells us that ‘‘Socrates was never in haste that his followers should 
become skillful in speaking, in action, or in invention, but previous to such 
accomplishments, he thought it proper that a love of self-control should be 
instilled into them ; for he considered that those who had acquired those quali- 
fications were, if devoid of self-control, only better fitted to commit injustice 
and to do mischief.’’ All experience confirms this view, and no experience 
more strikingly than that of the very times in which we live. 

From first to last the teacher is an all-important element in the moral culture 
of her pupils. I make no reference whatever to her ability as a teacher 
of morals, either in the form of precepts or of example ; I rather refer to 
her personal character, and to her indirect influence. Moral instruction, so 
far as it is a matter of didactics, may be done to perfection, but if the teacher 
herself is wanting in the essential elements of character—if an unconscious 
influence that is depraving goes forth from her—she is a person wholly unsuit- 
able for her high office. What is wanted is wise teaching in precept, illus- 
tration, and example, reinforced by a virtuous teacher who is filled with an 
elevated and quickening spirit. 


NoTe.—Rule 35 for the government of the Cleveland Schools is in these 
words: ‘‘It shall be a duty of the first importance on the part of teachers to 
exercise constant supervision and care over the general conduct of their schol- 
ars, not only while in school, but also on their way to and from home, and 
they are especially informed to avail themselves of every opportunity to incul- 
cate the observance of correct manners, habits, and principles.” 
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II. 
STUDY AND METHODSFOR StUpyY, 


Address to Teachers in General Teachers’ Meeting, December, 1884. 


From an article.that appeared recently in one of the public journals I quote 
two paragraphs: 

“*As to methods of study, our instruction is far in the background. Books 
we have by the multitude, and our instructors all over the land know what is 
in them, and are faithful in imparting their stores of rich truth.’ But there is 
one department which is forgotten. We are far behind our European fathers 
"in this most essential part of a student’s upbuilding, namely, the best methods 
of study. What to study is the rule; why do we not hear more of how to 
study ? 

‘*In the German university there is some professor who is there to give a 
course of lectures on this very subject of a student’s methods, and this course 
is made free to all. The young man is puton the right track at the beginning. 
He is directed toward the best authors, is informed what time of day is the 
best for work, and the thousand things that go into a student’s upbuilding, for 
three-score years and ten of successful work, are carefully presented to him 
before it is too late to profit by such wise counsel.” 1 

The subject thus presented is of exceeding interest and importance. In our 
schools there is great lack, says the writer, of instruction in methods of study. 
This is true ; but back of this lack is another one that is even more fatal to 
scholarship, viz: a lack of study itself. A generation ago the common idea 
was that pupils with their books and with some assistance from their teachers, 
.should clear their own way in the field of learning. ‘Their progress was 
somewhat slow and difficult, and a considerable proportion succumbed in the 
struggle ; but those who succeeded achieved a strong and independent scholar- 
ship. By and by the laudable desire of making school easy and attractive came 
into the ascendant. The lecture system rooted itself in the colleges and univer- 
sities, and the talking and illustrating methods took a strong hold of the public 
schools. Not that study or the personal application of the pupil to books 
vanished, but that it receded toward the background ; while the teacher ren- 
dered an amount of help that the earlier teachers never dreamed of rendering, 
and of which they would never haveapproved. In fact, books were sometimes 
disallowed, and talk took their place. 


It is pretty clear that formerly children were left too much with 
their books. ‘Studying ”’ was quite too prominent in their school- 
ing. The book needed the teacher’s genius to make it live and speak. 
But now, with our ‘‘ oral instruction,” ‘‘ graphic work,” and ‘‘illustrative 
methods,” are we not swinging to the other extremity of the arc? Prof 
C. K. Adams says his method of teaching history ‘‘never ceases to remember 
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that at least three-fourths of all the time spent by a boy of twelve in trying to 
learn a hard lesson out of a book is thrown away. Perhaps one-fourth of the 
time is devoted to more or less desperate and conscientious effort; but the 
large remaining portion is dawdled away in thinking of the last game of ball 
and longing for the next game of tag.” Accordingly, Professor Adams recom- 
mends direct instruction in history in the form of attractive and popular narra- 
tion. This may all be very true of history-teaching. Moreover, real mental 
activity is not limited to the use of books. But instruction involves disci- 
pline as well as knowledge ; and however the teacher’s talk may answer 
the ends of knowledge, it will not answer the ends of discipline. There must 
be study, and the study of books, before the pupil is twelve years old. We 
cannot despise the printed page. Nay, cramming has its uses, and I would 
have the pupil learn how to cram. The physician in active practice crams. 
The lawyer’s preparation to try a case is often only cramming. The states- 
man must cram. And so with the man of business. In fact, every man of 
active intellectual life is compelled to take up subjects hastily and to acquire 
some of their leading facts quickly. Now, we cannot learn to cram by 
cramming ; the best preparation for such struggles is the discipline and 
self-mastery that come from thorough study. But there is a measure of truth 
in the paragraph that I now quote: ‘‘Some men,—and those whose judg- 
ment is not least worthy of respect, —have maintained that the dead strain of 
reading up for an examination is not a bad preparation for the work that is 
often to be done in life,—the gathering up of the faculties for a prolonged 
effort. To say that learning so acquired does not stick, is a feeble objection 
Forgetting has its own use, and, in many things, to have learned how to 
learn is all that is needed. Having learned to learn is, indeed, worth far more 
as a preparation for life than any particular information.” 


Evidence that study has been crowded into too narrow a corner in many 
schools accumulates on every hand. As pertinent to the point, I read the fol- 
lowing from one of our best educational journals : 


**Some years ago, in one of the model schools of Pennsylvania, text-books 
-were banished from the class-rooms, and oral instruction substituted. Dr. 
Schaeffer thus sums up the results: ‘Pupils, parents, and teachers were 
delighted with results. After a time the promotions lifted the pupils taught in 
this way into classes of the Normal department. At first they seemed by far 
the brightest in the class, so quick were they in catching the point of every 
explanation. But, after the lapse of some weeks, reports came that this boy 
and that girl were not keeping up with the class, and the fact that they had 
been model School pupils caused no little surprise. On close investigation, 
it was found that the system of oral instruction had developed the perceptive 
powers, but not the power of independent preparation of lessons ; that the 
plodding boys from the ungraded country schools were taking the lead by 
reason of the superior will-power which they had developed.’ The conclu- 
sion is, that ‘when instruction is made interesting for the purpose of saving the 
pupil the necessity of application to his books, it results in a kind of intellec- 
tual weakness which prevents concentration upon subjects that are not attrac- 
havea! 
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Both the book and the teacher have a place in the school, but I do not now 
undertake to adjust them, assigning so much ‘o the one and so much to the 
other. Their practical adjustment must be made by the teacher, on the spot, 
and will depend upon the school, the study and the teacher. In making it 
regard must be had to the two great ends of study,—knowledge and dis- 
cipline. If the end were knowledge alone, the aim would be to give it in 
the shortest and easiest way consistent with thoroughness; but since discipline 
is also an end, means must be taken to invigorate and discipline the child’s own 
powers. Possibly the method that is best for gaining knowledge is also best 
for gaining discipline; but this has never been proved, and probably is not true. 
Impartation, in which the teacher is more prominent than the pupil, might be 
best in the one case; but acquisition, in which the pupil is more prominent than 
the teacher, is certainly the best in the other case. Here I shall quote some 
admirable remarks by Dr. H. C. Trumbull on teaching and learning—matters 
that are strangely confounded in many minds. 


** ‘Teaching’ obviously involves the three-fold idea ofa teacher, a lesson, 
and a learner; it involves knowledge on the teacher’s part, and at the start, the 
lack of it on the part of the scholar; also, an actual transfer of that knowledge 
from the teacher’s mind to the scholar’s, before the teaching process is con- 
cluded. Hence, to say that you have taught a lesson, includes the idea that 
some one has learned that lesson ; for unless there is learning by a learner there 
can be no teaching by a teacher ; and until the teacher has caused a learner to 
know a lesson, or a truth, the teacher has only been trying to teach—so far 
without success. 


‘** Intelligent, purposeful teaching includes the idea of two persons, both of 
them active. Nor is it enough that there be two persons, both of them 
active; both active over the same lesson. 7Zzs may be secured by hear- 
ing a recitation, and commenting on it; but that is not, necessarily, teaching. - 
The scholar, in such a case, may be merely exercising his memory, reciting 
what he has memorized verbally without understanding a word of it ; he learns 
nothing ; he is not taught anything ; he is not caused to know a single fact or 
truth by his teacher’s hearing him recite ; nor dees he learn anything by his 
teacher’s wisest comment, if he pays no attention to that comment, or if he is 
unable to understand it. Teaching, as causing another to know, includes the 
mutual effort of two persons to the same end. The teacher must endeavor to 
cause the pupil to learn a particular fact or truth which he wants him to know; 
the learner must endeavor to learn that particular fact or truth. Until the two_ 
are at this common work, the process of teaching has not begun ; until the 
learner has learned, the teacher has not taught,”’1 


The teacher must have the co-operation of the pupil at every step; rather 
the proper way to put it is this—the pupil is the real principal in the process, 
and should have the co-operation of the teacher. Insistence upon the use of 
the printed page should begin early in the pupil’s school life, and should become 
stronger and stronger as he ascends the grades. If this be had, and if the 
teacher also render judicious assistance, the pupil that at first could do nothing 
without a teacher, will become the self-reliant scholar, using books and libra- 
ries with facility in independent study. This is the goal; but how much 
progress towards it should be made by the time pupils reach given grades, 
teachers must largely think out for themselves, and can never be told in 
set forms of words. ; 
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The extract with which I began deals with methods of study, If I have lost 
sight of this subject for the time, it was only that I might return to it with 
additional force derived from a previous statement of the value and necessity 
of study itself. Methods of studyshould engage the frequent and careful 
attention of the teacher; not her own methods, but the pupil’s methods. If 
the aim of the school be to make students and scholars, then the teacher’s 
methods of teaching should be shaped with reference to the pupil’s methods of 
study. After one or two grades are passed, two questions should often come 
into the mind, if not into the mouth, of the teacher. 


First. How much independent study may fairly be expected of my pupils? 
Secondly. How shall I best help them to become independent learners ? 


Indeed, the second question should be raised in the very beginning ; for 
unless the pupil is started in the right way it will be difficult to set him in the 
right way afterwards. The writer from whom I first quoted speaks of the lec- 
tures in German schools on methods. Such lectures are admirable in colleges 
and universities, and even in academies and high schools; but in lower-grade 
schools they will be lost. Hints and suggestions, particularly as the pupil rises 
above the primary grades, will indeed be helpful ; but the main thing is to see 
that the work is dove in the right way. Methods of study are habits of study ; 
and habits come from the repeated performance in the same way of the same 
or of similar acts. 

These remarks premised, I shall offer some more particular observations 
on one phase of the subject; observations, however, that will by no means be 
exhaustive, perhaps not even thorough, The teacher must, for a time, study 
with her pupils; that is, she must go over the lesson with them before they 
study it individually. In doing this work she should keep her eye upon these 
landmarks: 


1. Lead the pupils to discover what in the present lesson is new, to distin- 
guish between the matter of this lesson and the matter of the last one. The 
passage from the known to the unknown is natural to the mind; knowledge 
grows from knowledge. Here emphasis should be laid on the importance of 
finishing the lessons day by day, if possible. Experienced teachers know how 
sluggishly the majority of pupils work en matter that they have worked over 
‘ before. Threshing old straw is never interesting. Hence the aim should be 
to make every lesson successful, to have as few failures as possible, and to keep 
the edge of curiosity sharp. One conquest prepares the way for another con- 
quest ; and few things are more valuable to the student than the habit of suc- 
cess. An excellent scholar of my acquaintance partially failed as a teacher 
from making his lessons too long, the result being that the same matter was often 
under study for two or three days. Let the lesson be such that it can be fin- 
ished, and then let thoroughness in preparation be insisted on. 


2. Inthis co-operative study, as in recitation, cause the pupil to under- 
stand the difference between a definition and the thing defined, a rule and the 
operation described in the rule. Knowledge, at least in the early stages of 
education, should not be taught in definitions and rules. Back of every 
definition is a thing, back of every rule a process. ‘The thing or the process 
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should be taught first, next the definition or rule. Then the pupil should be 
taught that the definition and rule are only statements of what he already 
knows. Parsing a word is merely summing up the facts that have already been 
learned about the word. In introducing a new subject in Arithmetic, in 
advanced work, exhibit the operation ; then require the pupil to state what 
you have done, sometimes requiring him to write it down and always compar- 
ing his rule with the formal rule, noting agreements and differences. Subjects 
should be so handled as to cause pupils to feel that they are finding out 
things ; to an inquiring mind few joys are equal to the joy of discovery. 


3. Successful primary instruction is strongly realistic. The teacher 
should cause the pupil to understand that material things are behind all 
language relating to material things. Formal object lessons are far less im- 
portant than objective teaching. Only too often school arithmetic is merely a 
manipulation of figures back of which nothing is seen. Attention should be 
paid to teaching children adequate ideas of distance. How high is the school 
house? What are the dimensions of the school room? How large are the 
school grounds? How far is it from one familiar object to another (say from 
one street to another)? When he has formed an adequate idea of a half 
mile or a mile, the pupil can the better judge of the width of a river or the height 
of a mountain. Such efforts as these stimulate the imagination, furnish a ready 
means of associating ideas, and fix factsin the mind. The pupil should not be 
left to think that the Mississippi River is a streak of black ink on a sheet of 
white paper. However, it must not be forgotton that the time comes when, rela- 
tively, illustration must recede towards the background. There is abstract 
as well as concrete thought ; there are concepts as well as percepts, general 
as well as particular ideas. At the proper time the pupil must be put in the 
way of dematerializing or wzsensing things. An intelligent school boy, well 
taught in book ways, expressed a desire to go to the boundary between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. Asked what he supposed the boundary is, 
he answered—‘‘ A rope”! 


4. Teach the pupil to look carefully into the meaning of language; that is, 
challenge him with constant questions as to words used in definitions, rules, 
descriptions, and examples. An example in arithmetic is put before the 
pupil; before he begins to ‘‘ cipher” let him look searchingly through the 
example to make sure that he understands all the elements that it contains. 
Teach him to lay hold of the key words to a sentence—to seize the salient 
ideas of a paragraph. 


I cannot resist the impression that teachers as a class fail to appreciate 
the extent to which the instruction of school children is in words merely. 
Words are memorized, and then handled as though they were facts, things, 
thoughts. It is both instructive and amusing to call a class of children out 
into discussion, and to listen to their arguments. I shall here record, as 
literally as I can, two discussions in which I have borne a part. The first is 
with a class of boys that have just passed a very satisfactory oral examination 
in the history of the United States, including the Emancipation Proclamation 
of President Lincoln. . : 


ot 


“What is slavery?” ‘There isn’t any now.’ ‘Isn’t there still slavery 
in some countries?” ‘‘Yes, sir.” ‘Then you mean that slavery doesn’t now 
exist in the United States?’ ‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘There was once slavery 


in the United States, then?” ‘Ves, sir.” ‘“Where?” ‘In the South.” 
** Well, what was slavery when we had it?’ The universal silence that 
follows this question leads me to change the abstract for the concrete form. 
**Well, then, what isa slave?” ‘A negro.” ‘* A negro! were all negroes 
slaves—the negroes in the North?” ‘No, sir.” ‘Then it is not a good 
answer to say a slave is a negro,—is it?” ‘*‘ No, sir.” We must try again. 
** What is a slave?”’ ‘* A slave has a master whom he has to mind.” ‘‘ Yes; 
and so a boy has a father whom he has to mind,—has’nt he?” ‘* Yes, sir.” 
** Then what is the difference between a slave and a boy?” ‘* A slave has to 
work very hard.” ‘‘And some boys have to work very hard: is that the 
difference—the slave has to work harder than the boy?’ ‘‘A slave, if he 
does wrong, gets whipped.” ‘‘ And so boys sometimes get whipped ; what is 
the difference then?” ‘‘If a slave does wrong he gets a terrible whipping; 
but a boy only gets cut once or twice.” ‘‘Are you all satisfied with this 
answer ?”” Silence seems to show that the class cannot throw more light on 
the question. So I change my tack again, ‘‘Cana master sell his slave ?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘* Cana father sell his boy ?” ‘No, sir.” ‘‘ Then is not this 
the difference—a slave is property, a thing, or chattel, that can be bought 
and sold, while a boy is not?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” This dialogue shows how 
pupils of considerable intelligence, able to recite memoriter good lessons in 
the history of the United States, can go on hearing and using such words as 
** slavery ” with no just idea of what they mean. 

The second discussion is excited by the use, by pupils, of the phrase, 
‘*The New World.” ‘*Did you say ‘The New World’?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
“Ts there an Old World also?” ‘‘Yes, sir.” ‘‘Then there are two worlds, 
are there?” ‘‘Yes, sir,” and ‘‘No, sir.” ‘*You do not agree ; what do you 
mean by the New World?” ‘‘The western continent.” ‘‘And by the Old 
World?” ‘‘The eastern continent.” ‘‘Then in this sense there are two 
worlds?” ‘‘Yes, sir.” ‘*Why is the western continent called the New 
World?” ‘‘Because it was made after the eastern continent.” (One boy says 
four hundred years after!) ‘‘Because it was made after the Old World! Is 
that the reason?’ ‘‘Because it was discovered after.” ‘‘Discovered after ! 
Who discovered the new world?” ‘‘Columbus.” ‘*‘When did he discover it ?” 
“In 1492.” ‘*Who discovered the Old World?” No answers, ‘‘Was it 
ever discovered in the sense that the New World was?” ‘‘No, sir.” Evi- 
dently this discussion had reached its limit with A primary children, and so it 
was dropped, They did not see all that was embraced in the questions, but 
presumedly they had learned something. 

These dialogues have not been reported because they show special defects 
in teaching; these pupils had been well taught, as teaching goes. But they 
show how incorrect and vague the information of children often is, how inex- 
act, false, and contradictory are their notions, and what the teacher must do for 
them. Too much importance can hardly be attached to the use of the dictionary; 
however, if the child simply cons from it verbal definitions, it may be doubted 
whether its use is not a disadvantage. 
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5. Skillful grouping of facts on the blackboard, on paper, and in the mind 
is an excellent exercise. What Dr. Trumbull calls the ‘‘invisible blackboard” 
is an excellent article of mental furniture. Grouping adds interest to the sub- 
ject, binding things together in their natural relations, and aiding the memory. 
Power of logical classification is indispensable to successful teaching. 


6. In co-operative study, the teacher must resist the strong temptation to 
do too mnch of the work. To do too much defeats the very end in view. 
Moreover, constant attention must be paid to the age and power of the pupil, 
who should become more and more independent of the teacher as he goes on. 
An amount of help that is absolutely necessary at one stage of his progress 
is absolutely disastrous at another. stage. Under the second head, I spoke of 
the teacher’s first putting before the pupil the process in arithmetic. That is 
important in its place; but in the higher grammar grades he should often be 
left to take up subjects alone. What is more, the line separating the prepara- 
tion of the lesson and its recitation should be plainly marked. The first should 
never flow into the second ; the second never become a mere extension of the 
first. Pupils should always look forward to the recitation as the culmination 
of the interest and profit of the lesson. 


Finally, the teacher must herself love study, or she will not create a love of 
study in her pupils. ‘‘Student” is from the verb studere, to be eager, to be, 
desirous, to pursue with zeal; a student is one who pursues knowledge in this 
spirit. Only a student will make students. There is something in education 
which transcends theory—something which survives the flux of method—some- 
thing which is permanent and ever-living. This permanent, ever-living, tran- 
scending something is the constant element in education. This element is the 
pupil’s own free, intelligent, personal effert to learn. If this be present, the 
absence of much else may be excused; if this be absent, the presence of all 
else only makes the failure the more signal and striking. Studies may change, 
methods alter, theories vary, and teachers come and go; but if pupils will 
work freely and intelligently, good educational work will be done. We have 
here, therefore, the scale and the measure by which to try theories and 
methods, teachers and schools. If a teacher deadens the mind and dampens 
zeal for knowledge, our verdict is condemnation ; but if she energizes the mind, - 
kindles the sacred fire of Jearning, and stimulates the pupil to self-activity, our 
verdict is approval. It is the everlasting glory of Socrates that he roused his 
pupils out of sleep, compelling them to know what they 4zew as well as what 
they did ot know, and then sent them with a mighty impulse along the path- 
way of self-improvement. This is his great message to modern educators. 


Very many of the foregoing observations, perhaps most of them, have a 
much wider scope than that here given to them. They are presented 


in connection with co-operative study, and teachers are left to search out their 
further applications. 
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Tif. 
HE RUBLIG ANDI PUBLIC EDUCATION, 





An Address made on the Dedication of the new West High School, June, 1884. 


[On the evening of June 12, pursuant to a resolution of the Board of Education, 
the New West High School Building was formally dedicated. The following 
description of the building, and report of the dedication services, are abridged 
from the reports of the Cleveland Leader. | 


The new West Side High School building, at the corner of Bridge and 
Randall streets, was formal'y dedicated to the use of public education last 
evening. The building, however, will not be occupied by the school until the 
opening of the next school year, September, 1884. 


The edifice is two stories, and is built of brick and stone. It has a front- 
age of 204 fezt on Bridge street, and from all sides presents an imposing ap- 
pearance. It contains fourteen class-rooms, each 28x36 feet, and fifteen feet 
high. Eight of the class-rooms are on the first floor, and six of the class-rooms 
and the assembly room are on the second floor. The class-rooms will contain 
fifty-six desks each, and the assembly room has a seating-capacity of 600. The 
cost of the building, ground, and furniture, complete, is $100,000 in round num- 
bers. The principal features of the new building are its ventilating, heating, 
and lighting facilities. One side of each class-room is composed almost 
entirely of windows extending from floor to ceiling. The-desks will be so 
arranged that the light will come from the left side of the pupils. The halls 
are broad and large,and the stairways fully up to the demands of a school. 
The interior is simple, not much work having been done in the way of decor- 
ation. The assembly room, which is seventy-four feet long, forty-three feet 
broad, and twenty-two feet high, is lighted from the Bridge street side by 
rows of tall, handsome windows. 


The Board of Education Committee on West High School, Messrs. A. H. 
Gehring, Ed. O. Peets, and R. E. Greene, who had charge of the exercises, 
acquitted themselves of their task in a brilliant manner, and the dedication 
was accomplished neatly, appropriately, and with dispatch. At7:30, when the 
orchestra began the overture that preluded the exercises, the large assembly room 
on the second floor was crowded to its full capacity with patrons of the school, 
city officials, public-school teachers, and members of the Board of Education. 
The room presented a fine appearance. The edge of the wide rostrum was 
relieved of its bareness by a row of choice hot-house plants, evergreens, and 
flowers. Large flags were draped over the stage, over the wide array of win- 
dows at the rear, and in the doorways. The new theatre chairs with which 
the room has been fitted added not a little to the comfort of the people pres- 
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ent. Mr. A. H. Gehring, the Chairman of the Committee on West High 
School, welcomed the audience in behalf of the Board, and said he hoped 
they would be instructed and entertained by the exercises of the evening. The 
first half of the programme was appropriately assigned to the pupils of the 
school, who gave a fine exhibition of their ability and the culture obtained by. 
their courses of study, etc. 


Mr. A. G. Hopkinson, the first principal of the West High School, then 
favored the audience with some reminiscences. Beginning at the time 
Ohio City became a part of Cleveland, when the West Side established its 
first high school in an old grammar-school building on Kentucky street, he 
told of the struggles to secure better quarters and public recognition and 
support. The time came when the school was recognized by the Board of 
Education, and dubbed the Branch High School. Then came the struggle in 
inducing the City Council to appropriate money for a high school building, 
which resulted successfully. The then new building was completed in Sep- 
tember, 1861. Mr. Hopkinson concluded by paying a just tribute to the 
many graduates of the West High School, who now occupy honorable places 
in the professions, the various branches of business, and the mechanical 
pursuits. Principal Theodore H. Johnston spoke briefly, but eloquently, on 
the work of the high schools. The high schools, he said, stood on the ground 
between the colleges and the common schools—between the head and the 
hands, which were thus united. They have the American mark of the 
almighty dollar on them. They produce men whose brains are well quali- 
fied to assist their skilled hands, and therefore bring forth the most effective 
kind of labor, annually saving the country 200 per cent. more than it costs 
the country to educate them. The high shools, he said, are the broad middle 
ground into which every avenue of society enters. 


Excellent music was rendered by a fine chorus under the leadership of Mr. 
N. Coe Stewart. Mr. L. W. Day, Supervisor of Grammar Schools, who had 
a place on the programme, was unable to respond, owing to illness. 


The formal transfer of the keys of the building was now made. The Chair- 
man of the Building Committee of the Board, Mr. H. W. S. Wood, before he 
gave the keys to President Mahler, stated a few facts concerning the official 
action taken at various times toward the erection of the building. Mr. Mahier 
received the keys from Mr. Wood, and after thanking the committee for 
their faithful work on behalf of the Board and the people he gracefully 
presented to them B. A. Hinsdale, the Be ae of Instruction. The 
following is his address in full : 


SUPERINTENDENT HINSDALE’S ADDRESS, 


There are several reasons, Mr. President, why it gives me peculiar pleasure 
to be present on this occasion, and to participate in these exercises. A state- 
ment of these reasons will form the staple of my brief address. 


First. I am glad to be here because the completion of this building, and 
its dedication to the work for which it has been built, is an important event in 
itself. While the school system of the city is a unit in organization, in studies, 
and in spirit, there is still a sense in which the West High School is the crown 
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of the West Side and South Side schools. It is true that this school has am 
honorable history of more than a quarter of a century, as Mr. Hopkinson has 
told us; true, that it has long done a laborious and useful work in the old 
home that is now abandoned ; but that home has been so long outgrown, and 
the demand for larger room and better facilities has been so urgent, that I can- 
not hesitate to describe the abandonment of the old building, and the opening 
of this new one, as an event in the educational history of this community well 
worthy of this public recognition. I, therefore, congratulate the pupils and 
teachers of the West High School—I congratulate the pupils in the grades 
below, who are looking with interest and expectancy to this school—I con- 
gratulate this whole community on the dedication of this building, so commo- 
dious and so well fitted to its work—high school education. 


Then, secondly, I welcome this occasion because it brings here this large, 
intelligent, and representative audience, and holds them face to face for an 
evening with the subject of popular education. Mr. President, I have for 
several years seen and deplored the tendency of the public and public-school- 
teachers to separate from each other in interest and in sympathies. Possibly 
some will say what I see is imaginary, but to me it is a real and practical fact. 
Schools, and pupils, and teachers multiply apace, and the public expends on 
them constantly increasing sums of money ; but these facts do not prove that 
the people and the schools are in that close accord and active sympathy which 
are so desirable and so necessary to the best results. JI cannot resist the 
impression that the personal interest of citizens generally in schools has 
declined ; that they understand and appreciate the work done in the schools 
less perfectly than in former years, and that the schools are more and more left 
to boards of education on the one part, and to professional teachers on the 
other. Visits of inspection to the school become fewer as the population 
increases. One of the superintendent’s common experiences is to find 
that parents of high intelligence and social standing do not know even the 
names of their children’s teachers. The public takes very little interest in 
gatherings of teachers—institutes, associations, and conventions. Whereas, 
formerly such meetings were attended by many citizens, some of whom were 
themselves interested participants in the exercises, they are now made up 
wholly, or nearly so, of teachers and their personal following. Except one 
man, himself once actively employed in the work, I can think of no clergy- 
man who ever. steps inside the doors of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association ; nor can I recall a lawyer, a physician, or a man of affairs, who: 
has appeared on the programme of the State Association for several years. 
Moreover, while the public are handing the internal management of the 
schools over to teachers, they are at the same time yielding to teachers a 
diminishing part in all legislative matters pertaining to schools and to educa- 
tion. Verily, it seems that the teachers of Ohio have less weight with the 
legislators of Ohio than they had thirty years ago. Now, if the fact be as I 
suppose—if there be a tendency on the part of teachers and the public to grow 
apart—what are the reasons? ‘This question I cannot answer, except to speak 
of the growth of the division of labor in American society, and the increasing 
absorbtion of all classes in their own affairs. Again, if my view of the case is. 
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right, then such an occasion as this should be doubly welcomed: welcomed 
because it marks a step in educational progress; welcomed because it brings 
teachers, pupils, and patrons together, to consider interests, views, and ten- 
dencies that belong to them in common. 


Thirdly. I am glad to be here, because it gives me an opportunity to say 
to these people, and through the press to a still larger audience, some words 
concerning one of the issues most commonly made with the public schools. It 
is alleged that the current methods are forcing methods; that the schools are 
hothouses ; that the tension put upon both body and mind is too strong ; that 
time is not taken to do the best work; that too much is attempted ; that the 
mental temperature is too high, propositions which mean much the same thing, 
but that may properly be stated separately, because they put the main thought 
in different forms. Without insisting upon the argument that there are schools 
and schools; that what is true of one school is not always true of another, I 
wish to dispose of the whole issue in a frank statement of what seem to me to 
be the facts. 


American education is a part of American life; the American school is in- 
stinct with the spirit of American society, and beats with the same pulse. 
What, then, is true of American society, in so far as we are here concerned 
with it? Says Dr. W. T. Harris : 


‘¢ The race to which we as a people belong is not an indolent race. Look 
at its history, and study the magnitude and quality of its achievements Why 
has it done all this? What would it have done if it had not had ambition and 
aspiration and much heart-hunger? Have not the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
races been the most discontented of races on the planet ? What contented race 
is there that has accomplished any thing for which mankind are the better ? 
Our civilization rewards the workman who is looking beyound the machine he 
is using to a better one that he has conceived in his mind. Arkwright, Whit- 
ney, Fulton, Stephenson, Morse, and Bessemer, are held in high honor as 
heroes in the conquest over nature.”I 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall shows that Americans are the most discontented and 
restless division of the Saxon-Norman race.-- Speaking of an American’s first 
impressions on returning home from Germany, he says: 


‘* We breath a trifle faster [than the German], the heart beats somewhat 
quicker, and all vital processes are accelerated. We consume our reserve phys- 
ical forces, and overdo more frequently, easily, and unconsciously. The ner- 
vous system begins to grow more active, and perhaps we feel less poise; aslight 
sense of restlessness and haste grows not infrequently on a nervous person. In 
some cases beer and wine, which may have been used constantly with immunity 
abroad, must be given up on returning. If we rest, we find ourselves beating 
time with hands, feet, or head ; or, instead of storing it up, love to let our sur- 
plus energy trickle off by the intermittent propulsion of a rocking-chair—an 
abomination almost unknown on the Continent. Our very speech often seems 
a trifle more rapid and emphatic; and our gestures, if we are in the habit of 
gesticulating, are a little more florid and demonstrative. The appetite im- 
proves, digestion is quite commonly better, and ladies have assured me that 
their complexions were benefited on returning. I have seen a file of one hun- 
dred and fifty small German boys just as they marched out of the school-house 
at noon, almost unbroken a quarter of a mile away; and I observed several 
hundred little girls at the Victoria School, in Berlin, during an outdoor recess, 
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and did not see one run a step, or skip, or do anything a lady might not have 
done, although they were allowed perfect freedom. H re, even older school 
girls play very active and often exciting games, or, what is worse, get together 
and giggle uncontrollably; this, for a type of constitution quite common here, is 
nothing less than a mild form of debauch. Pedestrians, cars, and even horses, 
go faster. Feelings, passions, desires, and ambitions are more intense, and 
expressed with less restraint, and most of them gratified more freely. For any 
other temperament the alternative of teetotalism or inebriation would be absurd; 
here it is often real and pressing. Finally, every young man feels that if he do 
not become President, it will be because he did not try to be, or else because 
his own abilities are at fault. These are some of the causes why we are the 
mest sanguine, the brightest, most plucky, and perhaps most cheerful people in 
the world.”’1 


Our inherited Saxon push, our physical environment, our boundless oppor- 
tunities, and the character of our institutions, in respect to courage, audacity, 
enterprise, and many forms of achievement, make us a people by ourselves. 
It would be hard to name a field of life in which our charaeteristic energy, im- 
patience, and nervousness do not show themselves. It is notorious that the 
average American attempts more work, and does more work, than any other 
average man in the world. To quote Dr. Hall once more: 

‘‘Again. we are, perhaps, the hardest workers in the world. Whatever he 
may say of its quality, the German official, or man of business, is always ap- 
palled at the quantity of work his compeer here can turn off in a given time. 
We may be born larger, carry less flesh, mature earlier, dry up and decay 
younger than the Germans; but in despatch, executive ability, impromptu 
practical judgment, we as far excel them as they excel us in science and philos- 
ophy. Business here seems to not a few Germans of average intelligence with 
whom I have conversed only as a grand money hunt, which is so absorbing 
that it leaves men no leisure for culture, domestic enjoyment, or even for needed 
rest, eating, etc. The most popular of even our festivals, it is said, is an indus- 
trial exposition. No nation so young was ever so rich, although less wealth 
has ruined maturer ones.”’2 


These things are perfectly well understood abroad. America is a gauge for 
measuring the most energetic communities of the Old World. Lancashire, 
England, is sometimes called ‘‘America and Water.” We suspect it is 
‘‘America and very little water,” says Mr. Walter Bagehot. ‘‘In its own 
pursuits, in commerce, we question whether New York itself is more intensely 
eager than Liverpool; at any rate, it is difficult to conceive how it can be.” 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s remarks touching our nervousne:s and impatience, 
made at the dinner given him in New York, in December, 1882, have not yet 
been forgotten, and I need not quote them. 


Now history has charged a good deal te the American spirit ; but, fortu- 
nately, has credited that spirit with more. It has wrought some harm, but 
more good. Unfortunately, its worst effects appear in the highest fields of 
effort, where time and labor are so indispensable—in science, literature, philos- 
ophy, art, and education. Powers, the sculptor, in answering why he worked 
in Rome and not in the United States, said the American genius is too ardent 
and impatient for high art; that in America one always hears the ‘‘crack of the 
whip behind him ;” that an artist cannot live in such a country without sharing 
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its spirit; and that in consequence he sought the repose of Italy and of Rome. 
The tension of our schools is too high, to the extent that the tension of our 
business and of our social life is too high. I mean relatively, of course. That 
the popular school should partake of the popular genius is perfectly natural, and 
I believe perfectly true; but the proposition that public-school teachers have 
set off a preserve of their own, which they have filled with new methods and 
a strange spirit, when we come to look at it, will not bear examination. 


Here it will be interesting to raise the question, How do our public schools 
compare, as respects their genius, with our other schools? I answer, the preva- 
lent spirit is felt and seen in our education as a whole. Among its signs are 
meagre prep tration for college, short courses of study, superficial teaching, the 
disposition to equalize schools that hold ‘‘commencements,” to hold that a 
degree is a degree and a diploma a diploma, and the large patronage of the 
poorest of the colleges. Other signs are the origin and growth of schools 
of high-sounding names and of lofty pretensions, that supply the demand for 
poor education, thereby increasing the demand. No one knows how many 
‘normal schools” and ‘‘institutes” there are in the country, that claim to do the 
work of a college in a better way in one-half or one-thir.) of the time. Still 
other signs of the same spirit are our schools of law and of medicine, which, 
as classes, rank below the colleges, The theological schools are on a better 
footing as respects the preparation that they require, and the training that they 
give, perhaps because they are more widely separated from affairs. 


How did the characteristic American spirit get into the American school ? 
Mainly in two ways. First, much of it flowed in unconsciously to all parties. 
The teachers share this spirit; they have the greater activity and less 
poise, the quicker heart-beat and the accelerated vital ‘processes that 
belong to the vast society of which they are a part. Secondly, the prevalent 
spirit has been poured into the schools intentionally and consciously by the 
public ; the expanded courses of study in the schools, the attenuated teaching, 
the anxiety to promote pupils from grade to grade, so far as it comes from con- 
scious effort, is more the woik of the public than of teachers. In a less diréct 
sense, the same is true of the frequent examinations and other excessive stimu- 
lants to study that are sometimes employed. Teachers as a class are open to 
criticism in two particulars. They are the professional popular educators of 
the country; they are supposed to have expert knowledge of their work ; 
and they should have offered a firmer resistance to outside pressure. Further, 
it must be said that teachers have semetimes led the movement for wider 
expansion and stronger stimulation. Naturally, teachers magnify their work, 
like other people; they like to succeed, and do not like to fail; and they 
have sometimes fallen into the mistake of measuring success and failure by 
wrong standards—confounding ends and means. 


It is not sufficiently considered that the school is a much more prominent 
factor in society than it was a generation or two ago. It occupies more of the 
child’s time, absorbs more of his energy, and fills an altogether larger place in 
his life. Then the graded system has some evil to answer for as well as much 
good. It makes the sense of disappointment arising from failure to secure pro- 
motions especially keen and bitter. In the old-fashioned school the steps of 
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the child’s progress were not very plainly marked. Now, however, they are 
clearly disclosed to everybody who cares to see them ; and the fear of failure 
“*to pass” sometimes becomes a demon disturbing the peace of households, 
Demands that children who have failed shall ‘‘be passed,” are frequently and 
persistently made at the Superintendent’s office. Some parents seem to think 
that position or grade, and not preparation and fitness, is the great matter ; 
and they regard the superintendent or teacher who refuses promotion as a sel- 
fish and cruel gatekeeper, who denies the child entrance to green fields filled 
with golden fruits. There is, indeed, nothing blameworthy in the ambition of 
pupils and parents ; lack of ambition means lack of effort and progress, and is 
essentially un-American ; but whereas some parents would render good ser- 
vice to their children by more stimulation, others would render equally good 
service by repressing energies that are now over-excited. 


I shall cherish the hope, Mr. President, that these remarks may lead to 
thought on these important subjects ; especially the need of fuller co-operation 
between citizens, school boards, and teachers in the grand work. On a former 
occasion, I ventured to call the public, the board, and the teacher the ‘‘three 
estates of the public-school realm,’ and asserted that the health and happi- 
ness and progress of the realm can be promoted only by the joint and com- 
bined efforts of all the estates. This is the particular cause that I would 
further. Whether I have spoken truly and wisely or not, I leave it for you to 
say ; and once more join with all present in hearty congratulations on the 
completion of this noble building, and on its dedication to the cause of popu- 
lar education. 
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IV. 
SUCRATES IAN DVHISaM iE THOM: 


Paper Read to the Teachers’ Reading Circle, January, 1884. 


Socrates, the illustrious teacher and philosopher, was the son of Sophronis- 
cus and Pheenarete ; the first a stone cutter, the second an obstetrician. He 
was born in Athens in the year 469 B.C., and was put to death in the year 
399 B.C. Early in life he followed the trade of his father. He served in 
the Athenian army as a hoplite in several compaigns, but never took part 
in politics save for a single year, when he was a member of the Senate. 
Born a few years after the battle of Salamis, he saw the rise of Athens to the 
summit of her greatness, in arms, in art, and in literature; he saw the great- 
ness and the splendor that marked the ascendency of Pericles, also the dis- 
asters and humiliation that marked the close of the Peloponesian war; he sur- 
vived the despotism of the Four Hundred and of the Thirty, and witnessed 
the restoration of the Anthenian democracy. He was, therefore, the con- 
temporary of Pericles, Euripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Phidias, 
Anaxagoras, and Aristophanes, as illustrious men as Athens produced. His 
personal appearance was so repulsive that he was likened to a satyr: ‘‘a flat 
turned-up nose, big lips, prominent eyes, bald head in later life,” is the 
traditionary description. Throughout his life he was exceedingly poor; but 
having an ambition to approach the perfection of the gods, who wanted noth- 
ing, he curtailed his natural wants, and prevented the increase of artificial 
ones and so was contented with his poverty. He had great physical strength 
and endurance; was almost indifferent to food and clothing, walking bare- 
footed over the frozen ground of winter; but at the great festivals he could 
drink as much wine, and with as little mental disturbance, as the stoutest 
bottle-companion. He was also capable of extraordinary mental exertion, 
especially in the direction of concentration of mind, having stood in the camp 
at Potidzea a day and a night, in fixed and unbroken thought, oblivious of all 
that was going on around him. His self-possession and command of his 
faculties were equally remarkable. Sometime in middle life he abandoned all 
private business and devoted himself to teaching. In this capacity, his 
thought was so stimulating, his language and illustrations so apposite, his 
method so original, that men, unless they were opponents or enemies, forgot 
for the time the thick lips, flat nose, and bulging eyes of the Silenus, and 
listened with admiration. Nevertheless, Socrates made enemies; and so it 
happened that three citizens denounced him to the King-Archon in this in- 
dictment: ‘‘ Socrates is guilty of crime: first, for not worshipping the gods 
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whom the city worship, but introducing new divinities of his own; next for 
corrupting the youth. The penalty is death.” No space can here be given 
to the events that led up to this indictment, or to the course of the trial; it 
suffices to say, that the arraignment was followed by the condemnation and 
death of Socrates, the story of which has excited more thought, stirred more 
emotion, and moistened more eyes than any other story in literature, with one 
single exception. In a noble passage of the ‘Liberty,’ John Stuart Mill, 
after characterizing Socrates as ‘‘the acknowledged master of all the eminent 
thinkers who have since lived—whose fame, still growing after more than 
2,000 years, all but outweighs the whole remainder of the names who make 
his native city illustrious,”—declares that in all history there is only one 
‘fother instance of judicial iniquity, the mention of which, after the con- 
demnation of Socrates, would not be an anti-climax; the event which took 
place on Calvary rather more than 1800 years ago.”’I 

It is the habit of historians to call attention to the large, confused, and 
undivided subjects with which the Greek philosophers before Socrates oocu- 
pied themselves. The philosophers, they say, accepted their problems from 
the hands of the older poets. Furthermore, speculation ran mostly in the 
direction of material things: philosophy was physics. This is true as a general 
characterization ; but it should be observed that to the early thinkers, 
the antithesis of nature and man, matter and mind, was not defined in 
the sharp way that it is to us. Nature, as well as heaven, lies about men in 
their infancy ; and it takes time for them to learn that they are zo¢ what they 
see, but are other than the things they touch. Moreover, men had not yet 
learned the arts of observation and experiment ; they were stil] dealing with 
first appearances, or phenomena in the literal sense. But things are not always, 
perhaps not generally, as we see them. For example, Sir John Herschel says 
almost all the conclusions of astronomy ‘‘stand in open and striking contra- 
diction with those of superficial and vulgar observation, and with what appears 
to every one, until he has understood and weighed the proofs to the contrary, 
the most positive evidence of his senses.” Nor had logical method been 
invented in the pre-Socratic age. Socrates himself was the first to define gen- 
eral terms, and to use inductive discourses, and Aristotle, who lived two genera- 
tions later, was the first to systematize logic. What could have been more natu- 
ral than for the early Greek thinkers to look at the Cosmos in a confused way, 
and, as Grote says, ‘‘to regard it as an indistinguishable whole, binding together 
cosmogony, astronomy, geometry, physics, metaphysics, etc. ?’ Thales found 
the first principle of things in water, Pythagorus in number; Heraclitus 
said this principle is fire, and Anaximines declared it to be air. By the time 
that Socrates came upon the stage, some steps away from these mystical views 
had been taken, but they were short and hesitating. It is impossible for us, 
accustomed to differentiated sciences that have been carried far toward the 
final limits of classification, to conceive how inextricably confused the Cosmos 
was to the minds of those who first sought out the causes of things. Thus, 
Pythagoras carried his mathematical symbolism into morals, and represented 
justice by four, the first of all square numbers. ‘There is extant an ancient 
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writing, sometimes attributed to Hippocrates, the father of scientific medicine, 
the author of which deprecates connecting the study of medicine with astro- 
nomical theories, and denounces those students who seek to find out what man 
was from the beginning, how he began first to exist, and in what manner he 
was constructed, rather than confine themselves to what man is with reference 
to what he eats and drinks, his habits and occupations, and to the consequence 
resulting from them! The passage shows what was a common medical habit 
of mind in those days. 

There is reason to think that Socrates himself, for atime, paid attention to 
the grand and undefined cosmical problems that had charmed and perplexed 
his predecessors and contemporaries; but later he put all such enquiries behind 
him, and took up a wholly new order of subjects. Seeing how unsatisfactory 
all the systems of natural philosophy were, and failing himself to find anything 
good and useful, or even certain, in physical inquiries, he denounced the study 
of physics in all its forms'as unprofitable. Not only so, he said physical 
things were, purposely, concealed from men by the gods, and that to be curi- 
ous about them was presumptuous and impious. How different the Socratic 
agnostic from the agnostic of to-day! Accordingly, he turned sharply away 
from ‘‘divine knowledge,” and, to the world’s great advantage, dedicated him- 
self to ‘‘ human knowledge.” He was the first to proclaim that ‘‘the proper 
study of mankind is man,” and his iteration and reiteration of gxothi seauton, 
‘‘know thyself,” gave this famous precept a currency and a power that it 
never got from its exhibition in letters of gold in the Temple of Apollo at Del- 
phi. Xenophon gives this account of his master’s teaching: ‘* He would hold 
discourse from time to time on what concerned mankind, considering what was 
pious, what impious; what was becoming, what unbecoming ; what was san- 
ity, what insanity ; what was fortitude, what cowardice ; whata state was, and 
what the character of a statesman ; what was the nature of government over 
men, and the qualities of one skilled in governing them; and touching on other 
subjects, with which he thought that those who were acquainted were men of 
werth and estimation, but that those who were ignorant of them might justly 
be deemed no better than slaves.” 1 


Thus Socrates’s themes all lay in the field of morals or ethics. He under- 
took to teach man his mental nature, his relations to himself, to his fellows, 
and to the divinities. Space cannot be taken to characterize his lessons further 
than to say that he held man to be a rational, sympathetic, social being, capa- 
ble of knowing his end and capable of attaining it; and that he could reach 
that end only by restraining his corporeal and passionate nature, and by culti- 
vating wisdom and virtue. He held “‘well-doing to be the noblest pursuit of 
man.” ‘‘The best men and those most beloved by the gods,” he observed, 
‘‘were those who, in agriculture, performed their agricultural duties well; 
those who, in medicine, performed their medical duties well; and those who, 
in political offices, performed their public duties well. But he who did nothing 
well,” he said, ‘‘was neither useful for any purpose, nor acceptable to 
the gods.”2 His most serious speculative error in ethics was in confound- 
ing knowledge and virtue, ignorance and vice. He undertook to demon- 
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Strate that no man ever does wrong knowingly and of choice. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that this theory gives correct understanding far too much 
prominence in moral action, and relegates the moral dispositions and the will 
to quite too humble a sphere. 


In calling Socrates a teacher we put aside the conventional ideas with 
which we invest those who bear that character. He had no school or 
lecture hall, no course of study or text-books; he assigned no lessons and 
delivered no formal instruction. His habit was, early in the morning of 
every day, unless something prevented, to visit the public walks and gardens 
and the schools for youth ; to ge to the market-place, and call at the booths and 
tables at the hour when they were most thronged ; and, as the day wore on, to 
be seen in other places where the people most congregated. The Greeks were 
eminently social ; the Athenians were a nation of talkers; and Socrates could, 
without giving offence, engage in conversation those whom he met in the vari- 
ous places that he visited. He talked with politicians, sophists, soldiers, me- 
chanics, anybody and everybody. He sought out studious and ambitious 
youths, and strove to impart to them the Socratic impulse. His life was thus 
as public and social as possible. Naturally, there gathered around him a fluctu- 
ating body, consisting mostly of young men, who were called his disciples or 
scholars; but he called himself a learner, not a. teacher, and never acknowl- 
edged that he had disciples. He made no pretension to wisdom ; said that his 
only claim to superiority was his consciousness of ignorance ; asserted that when 
the Delphian priestess called him the wisest of the wise she must have meant 
that he knew better than others his limitations and defects. Sir William 
Hamilton supposes that Socrates was the first to render: familiar, if not to 
use, the term ‘‘philosopher.” The word means, etymologically, a ‘‘lover or 
suitor of wisdom ;” and was used by Soerates, as Hamilton supposes, in the 
Spirit of genuine humility, and in ridicule of the arrogance of the Sophists. 
However this may be, the original sense of the word admirably describes 
Socrates’s spirit and aspirations. He was the most unpretentious of men ; 
at the same time the most thirsty for knowledge. He drew his illustrations 
from common things; Alcibiades says he was always talking about ‘‘smiths 
and tanners and shoemakers and asses with pack-saddles.”’ From first to last, 
he denounced all teachers who taught for pay, and constantly refused to accept 
compensation for himself. He was a thoroughly religious man ; while his 
thought was searching and daring his spirit was fervent, devout, and pious. 
Moreover, he asserted that he was attended by a “divine sign, a prophetic or 
supernatural voice” that historians call his demon, but Socrates himself never 
personifies it. In view of his self-denial, his unpaid labors, his claim of in- 
spiration, his lofty character, and his noble martyrdom, it is not strange that 
historians should find a decided evangelical character in his life, and call him 
prophet, apostle, and preacher of righteousness. 


His strongest credentials to intellectual greatness are the method of investi- 
gation that he invented, and the impulse that he gave to accurate thought. I 
say method that he zzvenied ; for no historian has been able to discover a mas- 
ter from whom he could have borrowed it. He was the prince of talkers, the 
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matchless questioner and cross-examiner. He had a keen scent for preten- 
sion and shams, and his contests with men of that character are the most 
famous exercises of logical sword-play in literature. When he took in hand 
an Athenian sophist or demagogue, he began with asking, as though for infor- 
mation, a general question, which probably brought a general and sweeping 
answer. Perceiving at once that this answer was not in accordance with all 
the facts, Socrates, in the same manner as before, asked a second question. 
This answer would be at variance with still other facts, and more or less incon- 
sistent with the former answer. And so the discussion would go on, question 
and answer, question and answer, until the man of reputed wisdom fell en- 
meshed and strangled in a web of inconsistencies and contradictions that he 
himself had woven. Possibly Socrates would affirm nothing himself; his aim 
in these disputes being rather to expose error and sophistry than to establish 
truth. He kept truth steadily in view, however, and shunned mere love of 
victory. Still he followed his antagonist so persistently, and welded his edenchus 
with such effect, that the process combined the torture of both the rack and 
the thumbscrew. This assumption of ignorance and of a desire to be taught, 
on the part of Socrates, followed up by the exposure of the ignorance and 
shallowness of pretended wisdom on the part ef an opponent, is the famous 
Socratic irony. With seekers after truth—those whom we would call disci- 
ples—his method was different only in one respect, but that an important one. 
He began with putting himself on a level with the learner; they began 
together as inquirers, asking and answering questions until the subject was 
thoroughly sifted. For example, Euthydemus, a conceited young man whom 
Socrates first met in a bridle-maker’s shop near the Forum, was led, in a 
series of conversations, to appreciate his own ignorance; also to ‘‘con- 
ceive that he could by no other means become an estimable character than 
by associating with Socrates as much as possible. He, in consequence, never 
quitted him unless some necessary business obliged him to do so. He also 
imitated many of his habits.” Xenophon tells us that ‘‘when Socrates saw 
that he was thus disposed, he no longer puzzled him with questions, but 
explained to him, in the simplest and clearest manner, what he thought that he 
ought to know, and what it would be best for him to study.”1 Sometimes. 
Socrates developed his views affirmatively, but his ordinary method was to lead 
up to what he wished to teach by questions and answers. Thus with genu. 
ine learners, he was not the ironical desputant mailed in logic, but, to use the 
figure that he borrowed from his mother’s trade, the friendly midwife, aiding 
them to give birth to their mental children. 


It has been remarked, and with perfect truth, that the Greek philosophy was. 
stronger on the negative than on the positive side. It was more analytical 
than synthetical ; more destructive than constructive. This is true of Socrates. 
He was irresistible in showing what things are 2o¢. However, destruction 
must often precede construction ; and this was eminently the case in Athens in 
the days of the Sophists. The Greek of that time, and of earlier times, 
treated subjects admirably from a poetic, or artistic, or rhetorical point of 
view ; but scientific methods had not yet been invented. It is the great merit 
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of Socrates that he ushered in the age of real science. Aristotle says that to 
Socratés must be assigned two novelties: inductive reasoning and the defi. 
nition of general terms. Timon called him ‘‘the leader and originator of the 
accurate talker.”’ It will be seen that his method, as a teacher, was the devel- 
oping method ; he strove to educe a correct understanding of things from the 
mind and the experience of the learner. He would begin: ‘‘What is jus. 
tice?’ *‘What is democracy?” ‘‘What islaw?” ‘The answer given weuld 
be tested by specific cases ; the amended answer would be treated in the same 
way; andsoon. Thus the ground would be narrowed, matter not belonging 
to the subject in hand would be cut away, and at the énd the listener would 
find that his mind was cleared up, that the subject was elucidated, and that, 
if he had not found a right definition, he had thrown away a wrong one, 
Moreover, he would be sent with a powerful impulse along the track of further 
inquiry. 


It is impossible to illustrate the method of Socrates fully in one or two 
extracts. However, I shall here present two, the first being the definition 
of wisdom found in Xenophon. The dialogue is with Euthydemus: 


‘‘And what shall we say that WISDOM is? Tell me whether do men seem to 
you to be wise in things which they know, or in things which they do not 
know?” ‘‘In what they know, certainly; for how can a man be wise in things 
of which he knows nothing?” Those, then, who are wise are wise by their 
knowledge?” ‘‘By what else can a man be wise if not by his knowledge ?” 
**Do you think wisdom, then, to be anything else than that by which men are 
wise?” ‘I do not.” ‘‘Is knowledge, then, wisdom?’ ‘‘It appears so to 
me?” ‘‘Does it appear to you, however, that it is possible for a man te know 
all things that are?” ‘‘No, by Jupiter; not even as I think, a comparatively 
small portion of them.” ‘‘It is not, therefore, possible for a man to be wise 
in all things?” ‘‘No, indeed.” ‘‘Every man is wise, therefore, in that only 
ef which he has a knowledge?” ‘‘So it seems to me.’’! 


- But it isin the dialogues of Plato, as Mr. Mill says, that we have the best 
examples of the Socratic method. The following extract from ‘*The First 
Alcibiades” (the genuineness of which, however, is disputed) will present the 
great master in his favorite maieutical character. ‘The speakers are Socrates 
and Alcibiades : 


‘‘Well, then, let us see in what way the self-existent can be discovered by | 
us ; that will give us a chance of discovering our own existence, which, without 
that we can never know.” ‘‘You say truly.” ‘‘Come, now, I beseech you, 
tell me with whom you are conversing ?—with whom but with me?” ‘‘Yes.” 
‘“‘AsI am with you?” ‘Yes.” ‘That is to say, I, Socrates, am talking ?” 
‘Ves.” ‘‘And I, in talking, use words?” ‘‘Certainly.” ‘‘And talking and 
using words, are, as you would say, the same?” ‘‘Very true.” ‘‘And the 
user is not the same as the thing which he uses?’ ‘*What do you mean ?” 
**T will explain ; the shoemaker, for example, uses a square tool, and a circular 
tool, and other tools for cutting?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘But the tool is not the same as 
the cutter and the user of the tool?” ‘‘Of course not.” ‘‘And in the same 
way the instrument of the harper is to be distinguished from the harper him- 
self?” ‘‘Heis.” ‘‘Now, the question which I asked was whether you con- 
ceive the user to be always different from that which he uses?” ‘‘I do.” 
‘*Then what shall we say of the shoemaker? Does he cut with his tools only 
or with his hands?” ‘‘With his hands as well.” ‘‘He uses his hands too ?” 
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“Yes.” ‘And does he use his eyes in cutting leather?” ‘‘He does.” “And 
we admit that the user is not the same with the things which he uses?” ‘‘Yes. 
‘“‘Then the shoemaker and the harper are to be distinguished from the hands 
and feet which they use?” ‘‘That is clear.” ‘‘And does not a man use the 
whole body?” ‘‘Certainly.” ‘‘And that which uses is different from that 
which is used?” ‘‘True.” ‘*Then a man is not the same as his own body? 
‘That is thé inference.” ‘‘What is he, then?” ‘‘I cannot say.” ‘‘Nay, you 
can say that he is the user of the body?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘And the user of the body 
is the soul?” ‘Yes, the soul.” ‘‘And the soul rules?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘Let me 
make an assertion which will, I think, be universally admitted.” ‘‘What is 
that?” ‘‘That man is one of threethings.” ‘‘Whatare they?” ‘‘Soul, body, 
or the union of the two.” ‘‘Certainly.” ‘But did we not say that the actual 
ruling principle, of the body is man?” ‘‘Yes, we did.” ‘‘And does the 
body rule over itself?” Certainly not.” ‘‘It is subject, as we were saying Pe 
“Yes.” ‘*Then that is not what we are seeking?” ‘‘It would seem not. 
*“‘But may we say that the union of the two rules over the body, and conse- 
quently that this is man?” ‘‘Very likely.” ‘‘The most unlikely of all things ; 
for if one of the members is subject, the two united cannot possibly rule. 
“‘True.” ‘‘But since neither the body, nor the union of the two, is man, 
either man has no real existence, or the soul is man?” ‘Just so.” ‘*Would 
you have a more precise proof that the soul is man?” ‘‘No; I think that 
the proof is sufficient.”’1 

The greatest men have hastened to pay tribute to the genius of this great 
thinker and teacher. Cicero says, in ‘‘The Tusculan Dispvtations,” that 
Socrates ‘‘called down Philosophy from the heavens, he placed her in cities, 
introduced her into private families, and compelled her to inquire concerning 
human life and the good and evil of every notion. ‘‘Mr. Grote says, in his 
history, that ‘‘the distance between the best modern logic and that of Aristotle 
is hardly equal to that between Aristotle and those who preceded him by a 
century,” and that the movement in advance of these latter commences with 
Socrates. He says further: ‘‘The eross-examining elenchus, which he not 
only first struck out, but wielded with such matchless effect and to such neble 
purposes, has been mute ever since his last conversation in the prison.” 
“No man has ever been found strong enough to bend his bow, much less sure 
enough to use it as he did.” His method ‘‘is a process of eternal value 
and of universal application. That purification of the intellect, which Bacon 
signalized as indispensable for rational or scientific progress, the Socratic 
elenchus affords the only known instrument for at least partially accomplishing.” 
Mr. J. S. Mill is equally emphatic with Mr. Grote, asserting that the Socratic 
method is ‘‘unsurpassed as a discipline for correcting the errors and clearing 
up the confusions incident to the zztellectus stbt permissus, the understanding 
which has made up all its bundles of associations under the guidance of popu- 
lar phraseology; the close, searching elenchus by which the man of vague 
generalities is constrained either to express his meaning to himself in definite 
terms, or to confess that he does not know what he is talking about; the per- 
petual testing of all general statements by particular instances; the seige in 
form which is laid to the meaning of large abstract terms by fixing upon some 
still larger class-name which includes that and more, and dividing down to the 
thing sought, marking out its limits and definition by a series of accurately 
drawn distinctions between it and each of the cognate objects which are suc- 
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cessively parted off from it—all this, as an education for precise thinking, is 
inestimable.”’1 


But I must conclude this very imperfect survey. The call to pre- 
pare this paper has caused me to review once more, though in a hasty manner, 
the life and labors of Socrates. Stirred as my heart has been by the noble 
theme, I can scarcely resist the temptation to close with a picture of the scene 
in the prison that last day,—the venerable teacher, the sorrowing company, 
the weeping jailor with the cup of grated hemlock,—can scarcely resist tran- 
scribing some of the immortal utterances of the ‘‘Phedo” and the ‘‘Apology.” 
But I must pass this by, to set down the more important points upon which 
the mind of the teacher naturally fastens in studying this great man. 

1. His elevation of spirit, his consecration of life, and his sympathy with 
men. 

2. The high estimate that he set upon truth, and his determined effort to 
gain and to possess it. 

3. His persistent purpose to discriminate between the true and the false, 
knowledge and ignorance. To destroy the ‘‘ conceit of knowledge without 
the reality’? was his great endeaver, to purify the intellect his constant aim. 

4. His method of conversational discussion. No other method is com- 
parable “with this for sifting a subject, clearing up the mind, imparting 
mental stimulus, and planting the learner’s feet upon firm ground. The judi- 
cious teacher will made it more positive and less negative than it was in the 
hands of Socrates. Moreover, he will watch and control the spirit in which 
he uses it. He must use it as Socrates used it in dealing with real learners, 
and not as he used it in dealing with demagogues and sophists. Handled 
with skill, in the spirit of sympathy, it will open the minds of men 
and youths to-day as it did when first used by its inventor more than 
2000 years ago. Pupils in modern schools cannot, indeed, be taught as 
Socrates taught the Athenians ; but a close study of his discussions and 
method of discussion, on the part of teachers, would do more to strengthen 
our education where it is weakest than the study of any other great master, 
ancient or modern. 





1 “History of Greece,” Vol. VIII., pp. 488, 490. 2 Autobiography, pp. 21, 22. 
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